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Publication Tips 


In this issue general appearance and 
arrangement of content will be dis- 
cussed. 


Although the kind of type used de- 
pends mainly upon the supply which 
your printer has in stock, it is wise 
to talk over with him the type of ma- 
terial being used in that particular is- 
sue. An old-fashioned style of type 
is definitely out of tone with a very 
modernistic theme; likewise, a very 
modern type will not be suited to a 
very serious theme concerned with an 
historic background. 


Be sure to discuss with him, too, the 
type which he will use for the titles. 
Consider sizes as well as styles. Type 
families usually carry enough variety 
so that there need be no monotony 
in the titles. Keep in mind the length 
of the story as well as the length of 
the title in selecting the type for it. 
Some bold face may be used, but avoid 
using it exclusively as it very easily 
becomes monotonous. 


Jump heads should not be larger 
than eighteen point. Titles of poems 
should carry even smaller titles, but 
not less than ten point. 

Make sure that the title types and 
body types are harmonious. Avoid 
mixing serif and san serif. By all 
means insist on a body type that is 
easy on the eyes. Italic body type is 
usually too delicate and frequently is 
too small to be read without tiring the 
eyes. The reader is discouraged be- 
fore beginning to read the page. Save 
italic for the usual purposes. Eight 
point is easy to read; so is seven, but 
avoid anything smaller, for general 
purposes. 

Although there are many irregular 
ways of setting type on a page, such 
as a diagonal table of contents set in 
a notched or mortised cut, or a theme 
essay run at a diagonal, the good old 
fashioned method of setting type on 
the horizontal is accepted as being in 
better taste and as being more easily 
read. It really has good artistry in 
its favor. 

When you are discussing plans con- 
nected with the printer’s equipment, 
ask him not to fill up space with his 
commercial stock of gadgets, which 
on the score sheet are termed “syndi- 
cated” or “boiler plate.” 

But, why not be one jump ahead 
of him by having your students pro- 
vide him with a supply of original 
filler gadgets? Let the art students 
make a number of small designs re- 
lated to the theme; or if they like to 
draw larger designs, let the engraver 
reduce them to the size which may 
be used. These, if made in a uniform, 
or approximately uniform, size may be 


mounted on one sheet of dawing paper 
and made up as one block, then cut 
apart by the printer when he is ready 
for them. Show him where and how 
you want them used, particularly if 
the dummy calculations can not be 
made accurately. 

In considering simple page decora- 
tions, have you used the large capi- 
tals, 18, 24, 36, 40, or even 48 point, 
as initial letters? In the same style 
as the title or harmonious with it, such 
a letter will give tone to a full page 
of type and no further decoration is 
necessary at times. 

Of course, linoleum block letters 
made by students are preferable, but 
as they must be rather small and made 
after some of the stories have been se- 
lected, it is not easy to get them made 
up on time to go to press. Again, 
however, it is possible to have a num- 
ber of these letters generally used for 
story beginnings made up and kept on 
hand to be used when the right oc- 
casion comes along. A morgue is al- 
most as valuable to a magazine staff 
as to a newspaper staff. 

Type can be used decoratively in 
another way on the page. Have you 
tried those running teasers above your 
story titles? Or in a box in the center 
of the page somewhat like a work- 
around? A look at some of the maga- 
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zines usually found in homes today 
will show you how some of the com- 
mercials have made use of these de- 
vices. They give that something that 
makes a page attractive; besides, they 
make your page-turner want to stop 
and read. Use italics, larger than the 
body type sometimes for the teasers. 

Spacing is an important considera- 
tion in making the best appearance. 
Even the best-looking type can do 
nothing for an over-crowded page. 
Many editors try to crowd too much 
on the title page. Since this is the 
first page to greet the reader, make it 
as attractive as possible. Use a small 
cut, seal of the school, or symbol of 
the theme. Give all the necessary in- 
formation, such as the name of the 
magazine, the name of the school, the 
city and state. Don’t forget the 
volume and issue number. Remember 
your reader is forming his opinion of 
your school and of your staff as he 
opens the magazine. 

Take a separate page for the staff 
and advisers. This page may or may 
not be decorated with a line cut or a 
border. If you have room, place on 
the same page the statement of your 
membership in the various publication 
societies to which you belong. One 
of the requirements of Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association is that 
you mention the fact that you are a 
member of that organization if you 
submit your magazine for judging. 

Certainly, the table of contents 
should fill a whole page, even though 
it is not necessary to name every title 
in the entire issue. By naming the 
longest contribution on the page on 
which more than one selection appears 

unless it is a continuation. ..you 
will be able to space your items to bet- 
ter advantage. 

Arrangement of material should be 
given more consideration in some pub- 
lications. Although many schools like 
to divide their contributions strictly 
according to type of material, that ar- 
rangement is not altogether to their 
advantage, for too often editors find 
themselves left with a third of a page 
and no more essays to fill the essay 
section or no more stories to put in 
the story group. Then they must 
either leave the space and lose points 
for having too much white space or 
fill it up with syndicate or boiler plate 
gadgets or with what is termed 
“clipped” jokes. And they still lose 
points. 

What shall you do? Why not again 
consult the commercial magazines or 
some prize-winning school magazines? 
You will notice that they spread their 
material according to space and good 
taste. Use some of the short poems 
at the end of a story that does not 
quite fill the page; use some of your 
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Careful Planning Reaps Reward 


By OLIVER S. MATHENY 


HERE are seventeen reasons why 
we think we have improved our 
setup in yearbook editing at 

Springfield, Ohio, High School in the 

past four years. Before this time we 

violated all of these principles. We 

have won Medalist honors the last 

two years in a row. The reasons, we 

think, for the improvement follow: 

1—Establishment of a class in year- 
book with selected students. 

2—Following a prearranged dummy 
faithfully in the book proper and 
also in the advertising section. 

3—Bringing in the dramatic art 
classes to aid in the dramatiza- 
tion of the pictures that are taken. 

4—Sale of the yearbooks to cash cus- 
tomers in October. 

5—Employing a _ professional 
tographer. 

6—Scheduling large dramatic pic- 
tures to be taken on the stage. 

7—Dramatization of the copy of the 
advertiser. 

8—Writing advertising ourselves and 
presenting a picture and a lay- 
out at the time of the sale. 

9—Signing all contracts such as en- 
graving, senior pictures, cover and 
the folding and binding, early in 
the spring. 

10—Setting our own copy on our own 
linotype machine and the printing 
of the book from our own press. 

11—Deciding on the theme in the 
spring and having our dummy 
ready to work on when school 
starts in the fall. 

12—Having every student in school in 
the book. 

13—Keeping our complimentary list of 
the yearbook to a minimum. 

14—Having the yearbook class to- 
gether as a home room. 

15—Keeping our score sheets from the 
press associations and then seeing 
that we correct our mistakes. 

16—Individual page assignments for 
each yearbook writer. 

17—The changing of the size of the 


book to nine by twelve. 


pho- 
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Adviser, The Wildcat 


Yearbook, Springfield (O.) High School 


EFORE the establishment of a 

yearbook class at our high school, 
the editing of the publication was done 
as an extra-curricular activity. Now, 
responsibility is placed on the shoul- 
ders of the class whose duties can be 
performed daily in class throughout 
the year. From the time school starts 
in the fall, this group meeting daily, 


Mr. Matheny says he has only two 
jobs: school and defense plant, the 
former ending at 2:45, the latter begin- 
ning at 3:30 p. m. and going to 12:30 
He says he has been doing this 
for two years, with no time for any- 
thing. . just work, sleep four hours, and 
work some more. 


a. m. 


grows with the needs of the completed 
book. Our class is handpicked by the 
principal and adviser, and only those 
who have talents of writing, scholar- 
ship, leadership and dependability, 
are chosen. The group is small, six- 
teen to eighteen, but large enough for 
our needs. Scholarship being essen- 
tial, those in the class, when the oc- 
casion arises, may be out of classes 
and make up their work without too 
grave a hardship to themselves. 


Our dummy is our working tool. We 
take pictures to it and write copy to 
fit the space. The dummy is our en- 
tire plan. This year we have two 
dummies, one for the foreward part 
of the book and one for the advertis- 
ing section. This is the first year for 
an advertising dummy, and from our 
pleasant experiences we will never be 
without one in the future. We took 
pictures to it and sold our space to 
the local advertisers from it. The cus- 
tomer of the paid advertisement ap- 
preciates where he is to be placed in 
the finished book. We have attempted 
a theme in the advertising this year, 
nursery rhyme. Every advertiser was 
thought of from the standpoint of one 


of the old favorite “Mother Goose” 
rhymes. 


We feel that a real success to our 
yearbook planning is the bringing in 
of the dramatic arts classes to study 
and help plan the dramatic pictures. 
Before the clubs finally decide on how 
their people are to pose for their pic- 
tures, this dramatic group goes over 
the plan and suggests changes here and 
there. Needed properties are advo- 
cated and scenery and background 
considered. When the day of days 
finally comes, and it takes four school 
days, the stage crew is on the job and 
shifting scenes and arranging proper- 
ties fall into the line of work. It is 
nice to have people around when pic- 
tures are taken, who have some dra- 
matic ability, for suggestions are al- 
ways needed when it comes to posing 
for pictures. It is an easy job to shift 
scenery when properly trained dra- 
matic people are on the job at “pic- 
ture taking time”. 


= sell our yearbooks in the fall 
over a week’s time. The year- 
book class puts on a stage show to 
start the campaign. No yearbooks are 
sold after the fall campaign. Prom- 
ises to pay are out; only cash custo- 
mers will be served. We feel this is 
essential, for in the fall we can plan 
our full book because we know what 
our finances will reach. The student 
body knows through hall posters and 
room talks that once the campaign 
starts, cash must start rolling in our 
direction. There are always those who 
fail to buy a book for some reason 
or other. Once the student body knows 
that they cannot buy later, all future 
sales are easy. 

We employ a professional pho- 
tographer, pay him good money and 
we let him arrange the shot and the 
people in it. He works from a lad- 
der and with ample yearbook people 
and dramatic arts people around to 


hold the lights, he seldom needs to get 
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down from his position on the ladder. 
He uses plenty of lights and our fin- 
ished glossies show his skill is not 
wasted. One cannot have good half- 
tones without good pictures. Our 
photographer starts his schedule at 
8 a. m. and runs to 4:30 p. m. with 
time out only for lunch and an oc- 
casional change of film. Each club 
adviser and any student concerned in 
getting his picture taken are released 
from class and they go to a pre- 
arranged spot at the designated time. 
Mimeographed schedules of the pho- 
tograph day show: time, place, who, 
faculty sponsor and yearbook contact 
man. 

All big dramatic pictures and nine- 
tenths of the photograph schedule 
take place on the stage. Usually a 
study room, the assembly room is used 
to get groups together and in their 
turn, each group is photographed. Re- 
gardless of the participant’s schedule 
he goes to the auditorium five min- 
utes in advance of his scheduled time 
for his photograph. Usually this pic- 
ture has been rehearsed on the same 
stage weeks before and now it is easy 
to face the camera. There is no con- 
fusion, since all who are in the pho- 
tograph know that if there is con- 
fusion, this splendid feature of a pho- 
tograph schedule will be denied the 
yearbook class. To the audience of 


people waiting for their picture, the 
whole scene they see is a pleasant one. 
People moving here and there on the 
stage playing their part in posing and 


suddenly mutiple bulbs flash and 
“check”, “check” by all holding the 
lights, and it is over and another 
group sets the stage for their picture. 
It is a real day, and only the knowl- 
edge of forty good pictures taken re- 
lieves one of that tired feeling that 
goes along with physical work neces- 
sary to get these pictures taken. There 
are few retakes of these shots. 


HE yearbook advertising the last 

few years at our school has been 
highly successful in that we have had 
few refusals from the merchants in 
purchasing an advertisement with a 
picture in his advertisement. We will 
not allow the advertiser to take space 
and use type alone. He must pay for 
a halftone that is made from a pic- 
ture we present to him. Not often 
does he want a new action picture of 
the students of the high school that 
we show him. Each student advertis- 
ing salesman has a folder that has on 
the cover “proposed advertisement for 
so and so, as written and designed by 
the yearbook class.” Inside the folder, 
the advertiser sees an eight by ten 
glossy, the typewritten copy and a lay- 
out of his advertisement. There is 
also a pink advertising contract for 
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him to sign. The students in yearbook 
writing do all their own planning of 
the advertisements. They plan the 
picture they want to have taken and 
arrange for the people to pose for the 
photograph. The cameraman, pro- 
fessional again, arranges the people to 
dramatize the advertiser’s product. 

We sign our engraving, senior pic- 
tures, cover, folding and binding con- 
tracts in the spring. We feel that the 
early closing of these major problems 
will allow us to start at once on our 
yearbook in the fall. 


—- purchased a linotype ma- 
chine and a large cylinder press 
out of journalism funds, we again feel 
we are ahead in the game of cutting 
down the costs. With the saving we 
make here in this, we can shift our 
payments to some other yearbook cost 
that we ordinarily do without. Own- 
ing one’s own printing equipment 
takes on additional responsibilities 
that would ordinarily be done by the 
commercial printer if we had to use 
him. Time and again our printer 
needs new type and new linotype faces. 
Sometimes we can get them for him 
and sometimes we cannot. 

By deciding on our theme in the 
spring, we have the finished dummy 
in our hands when school starts. This 
enables us to start at once on prac- 
tical problems of publishing. No time 
is lost. 

Following the idea that numbers 
count in making friends, we aim to 
have every student in the school in 
the finished book. This aids in the 
sales. 

We cut down the complimentary list 
of yearbooks to the minimum. The 
principal gives his OK as to who 
deserve the complimentary books, and 
after that we find that we are armed 
with a list and it is easy to say “no”, 
if we find their name not on the list. 

Another big help to us at Spring- 
field High is to have our home room 
made up of the yearbook staff. There 
are too many tasks that have to be 
accomplished before and after school. 
When the class is present, this work 
can be done in some of the opening 
period of twenty-five minutes before 
school starts. Some of the staff meet- 
ings do not have to wait until the 
yearbook class meets from one to two 
in the afternoon. 

Naturally any advice the press as- 
sociations give us is cherished, and we 
correct the mistakes we make by check- 
ing off what has been frowned upon 
by the critical judges. 

The fact that we give individual 
page assignments to the staff fixes re- 
sponsibility that cannot be done in any 
other way. Each student is proud 
when he has copy oked for his page. 


A change in the size of the book 
to nine by twelve has caused a larger 
printing surface, large cuts, and better 
chance for larger and more detailed 
pictures. We note that the halftone 
costs have not increased in the same 
proportion as has the increase in the 
size of the book. Student purchasers 
feel that they are getting more for 
their money with this new size. They 
are. 


Publication Tips 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


very short essays, or picturesque speech 
similarly. 

Some staffs keep a file of picturesque 
descriptions and of class room jokes 
or “boners” to fill in these little spaces. 
This type of originality or of humor 
far surpasses any clipped material you 
can borrow. 

You do use a dummy, don’t you, 
before leaving the magazine at the 
final mercy of the printer? If you 
know that you are changing your 
format this year, ask him early how 
many words to the column inch in 
this new size. Decide, too, whether 
you will use a two column page in 
regular magazine style or a one column 
book page. Then stick to it. He will 
be glad to set up a dummy of blank 
pages marked for margins and col- 
umns, folio and running head (top or 
bottom), for the use of the dummy 
will solve problems for him, that is, 
if you have been careful to place the 
clipped galley proofs accurately. 

If you are to use an illustration in 
the column or in the midst of print, 
give the cut to the printer early enough 
that he can set up the page as he 
works. Then he will give a proof of 
the entire page. In this way he cuts 
the slug as he goes and will not have 
to reset a whole story if you suddenly 
remember that the cut should have 
been set within the story. And don’t 
change your mind after he has made 
the work-around! 

In setting up the dummy, consider 
the pages as they face each other, not 
the individual page. Place your ma- 
terial with that symmetry of opposing 
pages in mind. Try not to have all 
the material begin on the right hand 
page; but if you do begin on the left 
hand page, make the right hand page 
interesting, too. 

Avoid continuing a story over too 
many pages; this device loses reader 
interest in the magazine as a whole 
and does not invite at the first glance. 
The first look at a magazine is at the 
whole, not to read a complete story 
and then continue; instead, the aver- 
age reader is first a browser, then a 
reader of what interested him most 
as he went from cover to cover. 
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Novel Advertising Arrangement Provides 
Free Papers for School 


By MRS. A. G. SHANNON 


HE headache-less advertising plan 
used by the El Dorado Hi- 
Gusher provides free distribution 

of an eight-column bi-weekly for 850 
students and a mailing list of a third 
as many. Sponsor and staff usually 
skip press magazine articles such as 
this about how to cure advertising ills 
because we already have a time-tested 
panacea. With 100 per cent free cir- 
culation, no headaches, and All-Co- 
lumbian Honors for Advertising, what 
more could we want? 

Our scheme is simply a neat piece 
of dovetailing between high school 
and professional journalism. The Hi- 
Gusher comes out alternate Thursday 
mornings, carrying 160 inches of local 
advertising; the El Dorado Evening 
Times of the same day (circulation 
3,000) picks up Gusher ads and there- 
by hangs the whole tale. 

The rate is only 35 cents per column 
inch. The high school staff draw up 
and sell the ads, read proof, and 
dummy the pages; the Times collects, 
allows us free use of work space and 
materials including mat services, and 
prints our paper. No money passes 
between us. We never show a profit, 
but neither do we have a deficit to 
keep us awake at night. Just 160 inches 
of advertising acceptable to the town 
paper every two weeks, and we’re in a 
blissful state of perpetual solvency. 


UST charity, you say? It may 
look to be, on the surface, and 
truth of the matter is that the Times 
does go slightly in the red on regular 
issues. If that’s all we ever had, I’m 
afraid our benefactors would soon de- 
cide a revision of the plan was in or- 
der. But there’s the senior issue! 
It’s a tabloid edition, cross between 
a newspaper and an annual, which cir- 
culates with the Sunday El Dorado 
News-Times (circulation 7,500) and in 
which ads sell from 59 to 98 cents per 
column inch. For the last such issue, 
which contained 32 pages, six high 
school students sold 1424 inches for 
$1227.54, enough to pull our regu- 
lar issues out of the red, pay for the 
cuts used, and turn something like 
$25 apiece back into the salesman’s 
pockets in the form of bonuses for 
exceeding quotas. 
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Adviser, El Dorado Hi-Gusher 


El Dorado High School, El Dorado, Ark. 


Times and Gusher part as firm 
friends in the spring and the first of 
September when I call to see if every- 
thing is roger for our first fall issue, 
it’s always, “Same set-up suits us fine!” 
Wel, it suits us, too. The succession 
of five sponsors who have moved 
across the Gusher masthead since 1933 
when the plan was first evolved have 
had the perspicacity (bless us!) to 


The transcript from my Missouri 
college shows much English, more Latin, 
a smattering of journalism. In the 21 
years since I was 17, I have taught all 
three and/or 16 (actual count) other 
high school subjects in three Missouri, 
one Alaskan, three Arkansas towns. 

Incidentally I acquired an indulgent 
husband whose name appears in The 
Gusher as Principal A. G. Shannon 
and two indulgent sons, aged nine and 
eleven, who help me wash dishes, make 
beds, and otherwise keep a seven-room 
house. 

Somewhere in that chronological con- 
fusion I taught myself to type this well, 
and worked a year writing the front 
page for a country weekly. 

I took over sponsorship of The 
Gusher on two-day notice in February 
of 1942. At present, in addition to 
three journalism classes, I teach speech, 
a course in vocabularly improvement, 
and an _ experiment called ‘Creative 
Writing.” I am president of the jour- 
nalism section of the Arkansas Educa- 
tion Association. 

I sound, on paper, much more effi- 
cient than I am. However, with the 
help of nine teaspoons per day of a 
foul-tasting multiple-vitamin prepara- 
tion, I’ll try to keep The Gusher going 
until a better sponsor comes home 
from the wars. Then I’ll set about the 
probably profitless effort to find a mar- 
ket for the literary essays I sometimes 
hammer out just to get them out of my 
system. 

Having done myself up quite as flip- 
pantly as the Post and Journal do their 
authors, I shall be only a little disap- 
pointed and not at all surprised if you 
dispose of me like this: ‘Mrs. Shannon, 
an emergency teacher, has sponsored 
The Gusher since 1942.” 


recognize a good thing and leave it as 
is. 


HAT’S the picture from the 100 

per cent free circulation angle. 
Let’s look at it from the no-headache 
viewpoint. Besides delivering the goods 
financially, the plan has the virtue of 
requiring a minimum of supervision 
by an otherwise busy enough sponsor. 
The staff changes entirely every se- 
mester, but two or more candidates 
for the ad managership serve as ap- 
prentices on a couple of issues while 
they are still in their first semester. 
(They become full-fledged staff mem- 
bers only at the beginning of the sec- 
ond.) All I do, after having taught 
them what I can from the textbook, 
is clear them with the attendance office 
for a couple of periods a day. Experi- 
ence takes over and is, I don’t mind 
admitting, much the better teacher of 
the two. 

By the time the semester ends and 
the old staff goes out, there’s a nuc- 
leus for another, confident and eager 
to go. It’s a little like the self-starting 
yeast my grandmother used to use. We 
go into a huddle during a class period, 
codify our knowledge of advertising 
principles, practices, and policies: 

“And don’t ever cut through a mat. 
Just mark out what you don’t want 
and clip the whole thing to the order,” 
one of the “experienced” girls will ex- 
plain. 

The next day we take two periods 
for a conference with the Times ad 
manager at the newspaper office. (Ad 
staff members are scheduled for a 
study hall following journalism pe- 
riod in order to give them two con- 
secutive hours to work downtown.) 
Mr. Siddens, boss in the ad depart- 
ment, shows them which drawing 
board to use, in which drawer to keep 
their orders and schedule, how to find 
mats for seasonal merchandise. He 
explains the psychology of taking the 
client a bigger ad than he is likely to 
buy, admonishes the girls to clip mats 
securely enough to the orders that 
they won’t be lost. He’s very likely 
to conclude with: 


“And don’t ever cut through a 
mat. Just mark out what you don’t 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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ONLY TWO APPLICATIONS 
APPROVED 


Decision to cancel plans for the Twenty-first Annual Con- 
vention was apparently the only course that could have 
been taken, the passing of time reveals. 

Of the first 110 requests for permission to have conven- 
tions, the ODT committee approved only two: one for a 
series of national Red Cross meetings to raise a $200,000,000 
fund, and the other for a one-day meeting of sixty-five 
persons in North Carolina for a United War Fund meet- 
ing. When the total had reached 300 applications, the 
number of those approved still stood at two! 

Meanwhile, many nation-wide groups, with backgrounds 
of valuable work and purposes, have cancelled their annual 
meetings, involving scientific, cultural and educational as- 
sociations. 

The freight embargoes imposed on the northeastern 
states indicated the seriousness of the situation in transpor- 
tation, which had been brought to a virtual standstill by 
the severe winter. 

All in all, CSPA feels that it took the wise course in 
the early cancellation and that every disappointed potential 
delegate will be on hand with redoubled enthusiasm when 
conventions again become possible. 
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WINNERS TELL HOW 


In this issue are presented several practical accounts by 
advisers of publications that won All-Columbian Honors in 
the 1944 Contest. Each and every one merits the careful 
study of every adviser and staff interested in the improve- 
ment of some phase of the job. Here are practical methods 
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of attacking the problems involved. It is true, of course, 
that not every plan will work in every school with every 
staff, but ingenuity will work wonders at adaptation to local 
conditions. It is hoped that more articles, of similar na- 
ture, from other prize-winning publications will follow in 
later issues. 
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ORDER THEM NOW 


As explained last month, CSPA will publish a book of 
about 100 pages, called “Convention by Mail”, to make 
up in some measure for the lack of a Convention this year. 
This book will sell for $1.00 and will contain numerous 
articles by experts in various fields of school publication 
work—experts who would have been speakers at Conven- 
tion or who have something definite to contribute to the 
story of current practices and latest developments in this 
work. This being the first time CSPA has attempted any- 
thing of this nature, the only sale will be by advance order, 
which is now due, as it is necessary to have the print order 
before proceeding with plans. 

It has been suggested that the Association print a similar 
book, giving Convention speeches in greater detail than is 
possible in The Review, after each March Convention. Suc- 
cess of the present plan will, of course, be a guide to 
further consideration of an annual Convention publication. 

Numerous letters have been received complimenting 
CSPA on its Journalism Syllabus. A detailed statement 
of contents, price and other information appears on the 
cover of this issue. 

> FTF ¥F 
January 16, 1945 
Dear Mr. Troxell: 

Colonel Johnson has asked me to express his apprecia- 
tion of your patriotic and cooperative action in voluntarily 
cancelling the twenty-first annual convention of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association. 

We realize the sacrifice your boys and girls are making 
in giving up this meeting and trust you will convey to them 
our thanks for their support in this effort to relieve the 
present burden upon transportation and hotel facilities. 

Sincerely, 
Richard H. Clare 
Special Assistant to the Director 
Secretary, War Committee on Conventions 
yo ae 

Returns from a questionnaire sent out last December in- 
dicate that the schools of Montana are not in favor of an 
all-state meeting of school journalists this spring. Ten 
schools have responded in the negative and five others in- 
dicated they might be able to send delegations. Transpor- 
tation problems have created the greatest difficulty. Meet- 
ings will be resumed when conditions permit. 

, vT._v 

The Forge, newspaper of Santa Barbara High School, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., is celebrating its thirtieth anniversary 
this year, as is the Bluebird, literary-art magazine of Julia 
Richman High School, New York, N. Y. The Frankford 
High Way, newspaper of Frankford High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is completing its twentieth year of continuous 
publication. The Sentinel, newspaper of New Haven High 
School, New Haven, Conn., published a special issue for its 
twenty-fifth anniversary in the early fall. 
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The Southern Illinois high school press conference at 
Pinckneyville, Saturday, November 18, was attended by 
137 delegates from 11 schools. Prof. Leslie McClure, of 
the School of Journalism faculty, was the principal speaker. 
Students conducted round table discussions on several 
phases of school journalistic work. 
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Teaching the “How” of Creative Features 


By 


OW do you train your workers 
H and achieve All-Columbia Hon- 


ors for creative features?” Miss 
Bryce, the new sponsor of the school 
paper in a nearby town, asked me. 

“That’s not easy to answer,” I be- 
gan. “We follow no yardstick of 
rules.” 

“But can’t you give me any help?” 
she pleaded. 

Her eyes were big and brown. Their 
appeal could not be denied. After all, 
she was young and attractive and just 
beginning her first year of sponsoring 
a school paper. If I could help her, 
I would. 

“Perhaps I can tell you something 
that will make things simpler for you. 
Let’s divide these features into three 
types: short stories, poems, and fea- 
ture articles. 

“Short stories have become a popu- 
lar feature of our Journal. Special 
instruction is received by sophomore 
A’s in their English classes, since a 
short story unit is a part of their regu- 
lar course of study. In giving sugges- 
tions on how to write short stories, 
here are some tangible ideas for stu- 
dents: 

1. Write about something you know 
or have heard much about or can 
skillfully imagine. Don’t attempt ma- 
terial beyond your scope. 

2. Try an average length of between 
500-700 words. Most student attempts 
at writing can best be confined to these 
limits. 

3. Use as few characters as possible, 
three to five, with emphasis and sym- 
pathy revolving around one. 

4. Use a simplified setting, as in a 
one-act play. One main background 
for a story should be sufficient. Don’t 
try to make your story a geographical 
survey of the country. 

5. Observe the unified time element. 
A short story had better concern ac- 
tion covering an hour or two, rather 
than a period of weeks or months. 

6. Encourage the use of dialogue. 
By making the characters talk natur- 
ally, an air of every-day realism is 
achieved that will be weakened by too 
much of the author inserted. 

7. Develop effective beginnings, by 
painting up a situation with under- 
statements, exclamations, or freak at- 
tention-getters. Begin a conversation 
in the middle of a thought. Arouse 
the curiosity of a reader. Or set the 
stage with an atmospheric description 
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STUART P. ARMSTRONG 


Adviser, Jackson Journal 
Jackson High School, Charleston, W.Va. 


that takes a reader by the throat 
rather than the hand, and clutches him 
into the plot. 

8. Smoothly pace the plot along to 
a satisfactory conclusion. Don’t let 
the reader feel that you just stopped 
because you ran out of words or ideas. 
Let no strands of the plot dangle. 
Satisfy the reader. 


A native West Virginian, Stuart P. 
Armstrong, has been teaching 17 years. 
Now he is sponsor of The Jackson 
Journal, student publication at Stone- 
wall Jackson High School, Charleston, 
West Virginia. He has been writing a 
weekly newspaper column in a country 
weekly for eight years. His hobby is 
music. He does much piano work and 
has written the music for two school 
operettas. 


9. Use first person preferably be- 
cause a reader’s interest is often sharp- 
ened when he feels he is being talked 
to or is told a story. It emphasizes 
a personal approach; hence seems 
more realistic and human. 

10. Select a title that will appeal. 
Nine times out of ten, a short title, 
from one to five words, is much more 
effective than a longer one. Have it 
key the story, set the mood, or reveal 
a clue without giving away the punch. 

“And a secret in success is to keep 
writing. Students should be encour- 
aged to express themselves. The more 
they write, the more they learn about 
writing and the better they can express 
themselves. Read and write, read and 
write. It has been said often, but it’s 
worth repeating.” 

Miss Bryce leaned forward. 

“At least you are giving me some 
rules I can teach. What about 
poetry?” 


HO can teach anyone to be a 
poet?” I parried. “Often I won- 
der if I can ever even help anyone. 
But students are so responsive to sug- 
gestions that I find myself trying and 
then become amazed at the results.” 

“How do I do it? In Elizabeth 
Barrett’s manner, let me count the 
ways: 

1. I teach a unit in poetry to my 
sophomore A class, wherein we study 
examples of work from old _ ballads 
through Kipling, and Robert Frost. 


This is a three weeks’ project. We 
study form, rhyme scheme, stories, 
lyrics, etc. 

2. Then I try to get the students 
to express themselves briefly in rhyth- 
mic fashion, without rhyme. 

3. We study figures of speech, espe- 
cially simile, metaphor, and _allitera- 
tion. By encouraging the use of im- 
agery, I let them see the value of 
poetic comparisons and contrasts, of 
appeals to the imagination. 

4. I suggest a few topics that they 
know, such as the following typical 
list: shadows, sea, spring, spinach, 
sunset, swords, sand, snow, skiff, sil- 
ver. They choose one and write a four- 
line stanza. 

5. I strongly advocate the use of 
color-words. Discovering that if items 
and objects are labelled with distinc- 
tive shades of colors, the resultant 
visual images are clever, we tabulate 
groups of colors, producing thirty 
shades of blue, etc. 

6. Too, I recommend the use of 
compound or hyphenated words. Such 
combinations as ‘velvet-footed’, ‘shrill- 
voiced’, ‘weary-worn’, ‘startled-pink’ 
are usually much more expressive than 
more verbose manners of writing. 

7. For beginners I always keep 
them away from trying rhymed verse. 
Too often they spend more time in 
trying to secure a word-rhyme than 
they do in trying to write a_ vivid 
poetic thought. When they have ex- 
perimented with the free verse, let 
them advance to the rhymed. 

8. When the first efforts (and ef- 
forts they are for many) are handed 
in, I try to find as much ‘good’ in 
each paper as possible. Often just a 
phrase or original word combination 
is worth salvaging. Using that as a 
starting post afresh, we build a new 
thought around it; or from the ruins 
of the old, we reconstruct a new tower 
of expression. From such beginnings 
come later gratifications. 

9. I encourage the substitution of 
alliteration for rhyme. That this has 
been done since earliest times does not 
detract one fraction from its present 
effectiveness. Students become con- 
scious of words, their beauty and 
sound. Onomatopoeia gives them 
pleasure too, although the word itself 
frightens them. 

10. I concentrate on one term at a 
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Poetry of the Month... 


HE staff of The Curtin Junior 
Citizen of the Curtin Junior 
High School in Williamsport, 

Pennsylvania, has selected the poetry 
for this issue from junior high school 
magazines that come to their exchange 
editor. At first, members of the staff 
looked for poems about the war. They 
found many jingles about the war 
slapping Japs and Hitler. but very 
little that could be called poetry. They 
decided, therefore, that it must be too 
difficult for junior high school pupils 
to express emotionally what really 
touches them most closely. 

The verses they found show the 
age-old preoccupation with the seasons 
and the face of Nature. Their search 
also turned up one interesting method 
of learning to write. Two magazines 
contained examples of group poetry, 
written by a class instead of an_indi- 
vidual. Some of this poetry has been 
included as a good suggestion for be- 
ginners in verse. 

Sea Gulls 
Look, in the sky a gull is soaring, 
He is quiet, no motors roaring. 
Diving and banking like a glider he 
goes 
Racing the gentle breeze that blows. 


He teeters and tips with the current’s 
whims 

As over the water he drifts and skims. 

He heads for a cloud when he’s chased 
by his foes, 

To the great fluffy mass where the sun 
never glows. 


He appears again from the billows of 
white, 
This masterful gull, this genius of 
flight— 
He nears his base on the suntanned 
strand 
And signals his mate with sharp com- 
mand. 
He lowers his gear and circles to land, 
Then swoops down and stops on the 
runway of sand. 
8-B 
Junior Narrator 
Norwood Junior High School 
Norwood, Mass. 
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The Things We Love 

The velvet petals of dark purple pan- 
sies; 

The silky white parachutes of milk- 
weed; 

Satin; the ping of a bullet glancing 
off a stone; 

Water that trickles through mossy 
green rocks in a brook; 

The slippery smooth feeling of a wet 
chamois; 
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The smell of smoke from a cigar; 
opera singing; 
The swish of skates on ice; 
Glowing snow with the sun on it; 
Moonlight on the rippling water of 
Lycoming Creek; 
And over the dreamy banks of the 
Susquehanna, 
A rose and blue sunset reflected 
On the river below. 
Class of 9-5 
The Stevens 
Stevens Junior High School 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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The Grass Is A Playground 
Within whose green and _ spacious 
bounds 
Spiders swing their way around, 
And dewdrops tumble headlong down 
The slender silver webs. 


Where ladybug is quite content 

At teetering, her time is spent 

Upon her see-saw’s swaying blade 
Of tight-rope, walking wires of jade. 


Here meadow-larks play hide and seek 
And scold their babies when they peek 
And warrior ants build forts of sand 


’Gainst the sinister threat of the Jap 
beetles’ band. 


Here, too, from the deck of a pea- 
pod boat, 
The dragon fly pirate defends the moat 
And turtles play they’re amphibian 
tanks 
As they flounder up and down the 
banks. 
8-A 
Junior Narrator 
Norwood Junior High School 
Norwood, Mass. 
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Our “Star Spangled Banner” 
Drums roll 
As the stimulating strains 
Of our National Anthem fill the air. 
An icy wind suddenly blows 
Fiercely on my back 
And I shiver from its strangely chilled 
fingers. 
I am electrified and cold 
With a stirring pride that leaves me 
staring 
Far away into infinity. 
Marilyn Levitt 
Curtin Junior Citizen 
Curtin Junior High School 
Williamsport, Pa. 
he, Me 5 
Night 
The solitude and quietness of the 
night 
Seep into the crooks and crannies of 


life, 
Sink into the depths of your soul. 
The night,—broken only by the twink- 
ling stars 
And the eerie glow of the moon 
That outlines the barren nooks, 
The fuzzy firs— 
Brings comfort to the suffering 
And rest to the weary. 
Night, the wide expanse of night, 
Lifts up your soul with inspiration 
Because night brings a new and greater 
dawn. 
Francis Williamson 
Curtin Junior Citizen 
Curtin Junior High School 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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Spring 
In the Spring a young man’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of Nancy, 
Nora, Jenny, Mary, Nell, 
Sara, Lucy, Clarabelle. 


Susan, Agnes, Pearl, Yvette, 
Frances, Joan, Louise, Annette. 
In the Spring he thinks of these ’n’ 
Also every other season. 
Don Swan 
Inwood Chatter 
Inwood Junior High School 
New York City 


, a 
Vacation Time 
Out at Avon Lake swim I; 
On the white sands there I lie; 
There I play ’till birds do cry. 
Into the house I then hie 
After playtime sleepily, 
Sleepily, sleepily shall I dream o’er 
The happy days that I spent on the 
shore. 
Dorothy Baxter 
Contact 
Wilbur Wright Junior High 
Cleveland, Ohio 
, ys 
Passage 
What things have stayed my pen to 
rest 
And quenched the music in my heart, 
Destroyed the new, bright faith of 
youth 
And left me with the bitter pain 
Of loneliness to sing my song? 


What unknown power dulls my tongue 
To speak of things immortally dear, 
A sky of mauve-tinged clouds at dusk, 
A street that I have walked along, 
The echo of a voice I love? 


I know this moment passes swift, 

An intermezzo in my life, 

And Beauty but a moment caught 
My breath and stilled my restless pen. 
I wait:—My song will come again. 


Andrew Jackson Star 
Andrew Jackson High School 
St. Albans, N. Y. 
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Printed Forms Assist Writers of Headlines 


By JOHN A. BOYD 


ECEIVING the All-Columbian 
Honors for Headlines last 
year was pleasing encourage- 

ment for The School Spirit staff of 
Bosse High School, Evansville, Indi- 
ana, but attempting to explain how 
we produced those results is rather 
difficult. 

Perhaps it could be said that. our 
headline writing is a mechanical pro- 
cess, but this is somewhat misleading. 
It would be more acurate to say our 
heads are carefully planned and con- 
structed. Our system is neither revo- 
lutionary nor startling, but it does 
seem to produce results. 

When we changed to the stream- 
lined format a few years ago, we 
changed our head type to Bernhard 
Gothic and experimented with the 
staggered ribbon heads (the lead 
story had a seven-column streamer, 
the story next to it a six-column 
streamer, etc.) but we found this was 
too much like so many grocery ad- 
vertisements, each vying for atten- 
tion. We soon developed a flush-left 
schedule and eliminated the old num- 
bering of heads. The page editor no 
longer talked of A-1 or A-2 heads. 
The size of the type, the number of 
columns and lines were the important 
things. In this way the page never 
had the “haven’t-I-seen-this-before” 
look. 

This, of course, meant a better un- 
derstanding of type and makeup prin- 
ciples. First, we had a chart of head 
examples printed so each page editor 
would know how the various headlines 
would look. The chart contains dif- 
ferent column and line combinations 
in each type size with the maximum 
unit counts. This was, and is, helpful 
but we had to study makeup as well. 


AKEUP for a modern paper is 

not easy, and high school stu- 
dents are prone to stick to a proved 
formula or layout. This must be dis- 
couraged by having them study ex- 
change papers and all sorts of com- 
mercial and trade papers. We studied 
a great number of trade papers and 
books on modern makeup, finding that 
balance is not so desirable as rhythm. 
Balance demands that a heavy head 
must have its counterpart across the 
page. Even informal balance becomes 
a little too “strict” at times. We now 
try to place our heads, and stories, of 
course, so the eye will make a natural 
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Adviser, School Spirit 
Bosse High School, Evansville, Ind. 
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In Case of Difficulty the Page Editor May 
Be Located: 


sweep of the page. Naturally, we are 
not always sure we accomplish this, 
but we are not bound by any “this- 
spot-takes-this-head” rules. 

Next, we changed our stylebook to 
include these general governing head- 
line writing: 

1. Incorporate the main feature of 
the story in the headline. Write the 
head for the news story from the lead. 

2. All past and present happenings 
are written in the present—The future 
is indicated by the infinitive. 

3. Write in the active rather than 
the passive voice, unless by using the 
passive the significant thing is placed 
first. 

4. Use numbers in headings only 
if they are important, and in such in- 
stances they should appear as figures. 
Avoid beginning a headline with fig- 
ures if possible 

5. Do not repeat a key word in the 
same deck or a subordinate deck un- 
less its use is definitely preferable to 


Holder of an M.A. in journalism 
from Indiana University, Mr. Boyd be- 
gan teaching at Bosse High School 
seven years ago and has been there 
ever since. He also teaches and advises 
the staff at Central High School and 
has worked on daily and trade papers 
during summers. 


its synonym. 

6. Do not divide words or names 
from one line to another. 

7. The articles “ta”, “an”, and “the” 
are seldom used, their use being for 
the sake of balance. 

8. Avoid excessive punctuation in 
headlines. Use a semicolon instead of 
a period, single quotes instead of 
double, and the comma sparingly. The 
comma is used instead of the conjunc- 
tion “and”. 

These specific rules were worked on 
very carefully: 

1. At least one line in each head 
must be maximum count. (This pre- 
vents shoddy writing and makes head 
look complete.) 

2. Every line must be more than 
two-thirds maximum count. (An ex- 
tra short line under or above long line 
is unpleasing to the eye.) 

3. A line must not end with a prep- 
osition or part of a compound verb. 
(This is similar to hyphenating 
words). 

4. Prepositions of less than four 
letters are not capitalized unless at the 
beginning of a line. (They are not 
important words.) 


LUSH left heads are considered 

to be easier than most types to 
write, but all of these rules meant 
each head had to be carefully con- 
structed. It should be pointed out 
here, too, that all members of the staff 
are required to write heads, not just 
a chosen few. After special lessons, 
drills, and tests, they are able to write 
and analyze a good head. The follow- 
ing head, for example, would be re- 
jected on at least three counts: 


Cubs Climbed To 
Ist Position In 
1. C. Conference 


It is in the past tense; the first two 
lines end in prepositions (and would 
not be capitalized, ordinarily); “First” 
should be used and “I. C.” is not a 
clear abbreviation. 

As an aid to the printer and our- 
selves, we started writing all our heads 
on a special printed form. This form 
is made up of equally spaced vertical 
lines across the page. The space be- 
tween the lines represents one unit 
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Conduct To Match Dreams 


Many words have been written on 
the subject of post-war improvements 
of high school buildings and grounds 
by students who believe that modern- 
istic building, rooms of various col- 
ors, fluorescent lighting, and other 
conveniences would constitute an aid 
to study. 

A change of this sort would have 
to be preceded and followed through 
by a change in the mental attitude of 
students. Present destructive habits 
would never do in a super-beautiful 
school. The student who attends an 
utopian school must be the sort of 
fellow who has the utmost respect for 
every cubic inch of his Alma Mater. 
He must keep his feet off chairs, 
desks, and walls, and the remnants 
of his lunch off the floor. He must 
not push his pencil around, point 
down, on desks, seats, and walls in 
an attempt to let the world know 
that he is in love with Susy Jane. 

There is a rumor—unconfirmed, of 
course—that the board of education, 
which yearly replaces marred desks 
and tables, is discussing whether the 
next generation should be put in a 
school or in a cage. At present, stu- 
dents are stacking the cards against 
themselves. Tulsa taxpayers will never 
consent to finance a china closet for 
a bunch of rogue elephants. 

School Life 


Tulsa High School 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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The Graduates Face 
Future Of Uncertainty 


There is a saying that alleges all 
good things must come to an end—so 
it is with our years at North High. 
Oh, we say we’re glad to get out, and 
some of us chant that old ditty of no 
more school, no more books, no more 
teachers’ dirty looks; but deep down 
inside of us we all feel differently. 
We’re going to miss these three last 
carefree years, the friends we’ve made 
here, and even the hours spent in class- 
rooms. 

In a few days we, the January class 
of 1945, face the future and the world 
—alone. It isn’t exactly a rosy per- 
spective in many ways, for there is the 
unanswered question of whether the 
future holds peace and happiness for 
us or whether we shall be faced with 
economic crises and strife. Yet, on 
the other hand, ours is the opportunity 
to make this world a better place in 
which to live. 

Though war is man’s vilest contri- 
bution to himself, ironically, it has 
opened fields of discovery in medicine 
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and science for the betterment of man- 
kind. Among us are the future Mi- 
chael Faradays, Doctors Mayo, Arthur 
Rubinsteins, and Raymond Clappers. 
Because of the war, the girls and 

women of our generation are follow- 
ing paths never before frequented by 
their sex. The uncertainty of the 
times is giving the weaker sex a chance 
to prove what they themselves have 
always known down through the ages, 
—that they are not so weak as the oft 
gullible males have been led to be- 
lieve. 

North High Polaris 

North High School 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Dokes vs. Lunchline 


Any new student entering the sanc- 
tuary of old ivy-covered Ponce de 
Leon for the first time might be 
shocked and mortified at the sight of 
the tangled mass of humanity con- 
verging upon the cafeteria door third 
lunch. Our embryo student approaches 
the cafeteria in perfectly good faith. 
The bell for third lunch rings. A 
blood-curdling shriek is heard and 
our fear-crazed patron dashes for the 
door; with a heart-rending, ear-split- 
ting crash, third lunch is once again 
officially inaugurated. 

Joe Dokes, as we fondly call our 
new contribution to the turmoil, is 
now struggling to his feet by his desk 
in 109A. Hesitant but dauntless, none- 
the-less he decides that if at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try, again—and he 
does. Two hours elapsed we spot our 
motley character so overwrought with 
emotion that at the sight of the old 
beanery he is overcome. But what 
ho!! The doors swing open and as 
he is about to dash in to quench his 
hunger pangs, he is swept off in the 
chaos that results from the fifth pe- 
riod bell. And as Joe Dokes is swept 
off into the distance, we hear his last 
familiar wail “Food—I gotta have 
food.” 

Ponce Tribune 
Ponce de Leon High School 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
y.v:. @# 
Why Not Adopt A War Baby? 


Ten cents from each of us means 
a happier year of life for some home- 
less orphan. That insignificant sum 
would provide a ragged, innocent waif 
of this war with food and clothing in 
the “Children’s Republic”. Perhaps 
it would also mean a great deal to 
his lonely, bewildered heart to know a 
whole school full of lively young 
Americans is looking out for him. 

About 143 schools from Maine to 


California have already “adopted” a 
war baby under this Foster Parents’ 
Plan. This is our chance to be teach- 
ers, to show these small victims of 
tragedy how to smile again. 

In the scattered colonies of the 
“Children’s Republic”, Polish, Span- 
ish, Dutch, British, Italian, French, 
German anti-Nazis, and other Euro- 
pean children are living together, de- 
veloping understanding and friend- 
ships. They are encouraged to speak 
their own language, keep their native 
culture, and worship according to their 
beliefs. 

“The children of Fascist nations 
are taught to hate, the children of the 
United Nations are taught to love 
mankind.” Let’s prove this is true. 


Hughes Gargoyle 
Hughes High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A Challenge—Science Pupils 

Who is going to be the first to 
break his femur or tibia on the icy 
front steps of Jones? Every day that 
the temperature stays low enough to 
freeze, there is about an inch and a 
half of ice on the steps which are 
used daily by most ninth grade stu- 
dents and many teachers when enter- 
ing and leaving the building. 

Now, are there any brilliant pupils 
in the science classes who have enough 
genius to develop something to keep 
this water as it drips from the eaves 
from freezing because one or two 
shovelfuls of sand a day doesn’t seem 
to do the trick? If not, perhaps some 
boy in the ninth grade who has a free 
period in the middle of the day might 
be willing to scrape off this ice with 
a shovel borrowed from the school 
and apply a little sand—it would be a 
five-minute job. 

Which shall it be? Broken femurs, 
more sand, a new product to keep the 
water from freezing, a little elbow 
grease, or a little elbow grease plus 
sand? 


Northwest Observer 
Jones Junior High School 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Copperhead, an independent 
high school newspaper in Olney, IIL., 
is published by two boys, Harry Hillis, 
publisher, and Henry Gassman, editor. 

The boys receive no help from the 
school, but the publication is self-sup- 
porting. They gather all the news and 


write it themselves. Type is set by 
linotype at a local newspaper plant, 
but the printing is done in the boys’ 
own print shop, as they have their own 
press and equipment. They set their 
own headlines by hand, do the make- 
up and layout themselves. School 
board and faculty are behind the 
project because the school has no pub- 
lication of its own. 
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Foreign Language Student Publications 


By RENEE JEANNE FULTON 


HIFTING sshibboleths 
gerous pastime. Those who carry 
the banner often forget their 

former allegiances. Those who follow 
often follow blindly. 

Now that the watchword in foreign 
language instruction is “Languages for 
conversation” some teachers believe 
that to have pupils write in the foreign 
language is treason to the new cause. 
The more discerning, however, while 
relegating to second place formal Eng- 
lish into foreign language translations, 
are by no means abandoning written 
expression in the foreign idiom. They 
acknowledge the underlying assump- 
tion in teaching people to speak, 
namely, that at some time they will 
have something to say, some thought 
to express. 

Language as a medium of expression 
has a spoken and a written form. Ex- 
pression by means of the visual sym- 
bol for the oral word should not be 
slighted, particularly when teaching 
good language students. To such high 
school students the opportunity to put 
ideas in writing in a foreign idiom is 
a challenge; the process appeals to 
their creativeness; it heightens their 
appreciation of language; it offers 
them material evidence of the prac- 
ticality of their study. 


is a dan- 


If written expression in the foreign 
language is an integrated activity of 
the school program it frequently crys- 
tallizes into a project for a student 
publication. This is the case in a 
number of secondary schools known 
to the writer. The foreign language 
department magazine or newspaper is 
surviving despite the hue and cry for 
oral work. In nearly every instance, 
whether the result is a series of mim- 
eographed sheets or spiral-bound 
printed pages, the impetus to “pub- 
lish” has come directly from the boys 
and girls. About what do these young 
people write? A glimpse at the con- 
tents of a few publications will give a 
fair idea of the nature of the contents 
in all the modern language groups: 
French, Spanish, German and Italian. 


HE “pieces de resistance” of all 
the publications are, of course, 
those articles which strive to foster a 


Reprinted by permission from 
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Forest Hills High School 
Forest Hills, New York 


The November issue of the “Modern 
Language Journal” carried an article 
entitled “Foreign Language Student 
Publications” by Miss Renee Jeanne 
Fulton of Forest Hills High School. 
Miss Fulton is chairman of the Foreign 
Language Division of the CSPA. She 
reviews some twenty foreign language 
student publications and shows that they 
provide a variety of opportunities for 
widening the students’ cultural horizons 
as well as far developing power and 
creativeness in the written language. 

Readers of The School Press Review 
who wish a copy of the article may 
write directly to Miss Fulton, Forest 
Hills High School, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


better understanding of the foreign 
civilization or to recount its contribu- 
tions to our national life. Statesmen, 
explorers, artists, scientists and men of 
letters furnish favorite subjects for 
both art and editorial staffs. The head- 
line, “Bertillon et les empreintes dig- 
itales” piques the curiosity of the read- 
ers of L’Echo de Roanoke.” ' The stu- 
dents in a large New York City high 
school for boys relish the story of the 
origin of the Pari Mutuel in the pages 
of “Le Courrier,’ * while those in a 
Massachusetts preparatory school read 
the history of tennis in “La Grue 
d’Or.”* Italian-American relations 
are furthered in “Il Foro” + by an ac- 
count on “L’Italian a Nuova York.” 
“El Barrio Hispano de Nueva York” 
takes up the equivalent theme in the 
columns of “Las Noticias.” * 


Although the standard school news- 
paper or magazine, written in English, 
may carry occasional articles on inter- 
American affairs, Spanish students are 
the real torch-bearers who reveal the 
rich and varied materials of Latin 
America. Biographical articles based 
on the lives of Simon Bolivar, San 


1“L’Echo de Roanoke,” Jefferson Senior 
High School, Roanoke, Va. 

“Le Courrier,” Boys High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

3“Ta Grue d’Or,” Cranwell 
School, Lenox, Mass. 

4“Tl Foro,” 
N.Y: 

°“Las Noticias,” De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Preparatory 


Rome Free Academy, Rome, 


Martin and Bernardo O’Higgins are 
always popular. “Novedades His- 
panas” ° publishes a feature article on 
“Los Aztecas”’; “La Voz”’' describes 
“Diversiones Mejicanas.” The policy 
of “El buen Vecino” and pleas for 
“Solidaridad hemisferica” and “Una 
Union grande libre” are emphasized 
over and over again by the staffs of all 
the Spanish publications. 


—— language student editors 
are no less ardent in rendering 
distinctive service in support of the 
war effort. Readers are asked to work 
“Pour la Victoire” and to beat “El 
Eje.” “Rojo y Oro” * issues words of 
warning in “Recordemos siempre lo de 
Pearl Harbor.” “Las Noticias” proph- 
esies “El Nemesis de nuestros enem- 
igos.” In “Le Courrier” a student 
blood donor urges contributions to 
“La Croix Rouge”; on the same page 
we find instructions printed in French 
for fighting “Les Bombes Incendiaires. 
Young aspirants to membership in the 
famous “Caterpillar Club” can profit 
by reading “El Secreto de Paracaidis- 
mo” in “La Voz.” “Echoes from 
Afar” makes it possible to sing 
“Herr, Schutz’ Amerika!” and “La 
Petite Revue” '” offers “Je suis un 
Americain.” “La Grue d’Or” de- 
scribes the “Commandos” and, over 
Uncle Sam’s profile, urges “Votre 
oncle a basoin de fonds. Achetez des 
timbres de guerre.” 

Several French magazines feature 
sketches of Generals de Gaulle and 
Giraud. Stories and news items cover 
distant parts of the French colonial 
empire: Martinique, French Guiana, 
Algiers, Madagascar and I’Ile de la 
Reunion. The “Revue Taftienne” '? 
contrasts “Vichy d’auterefois et Vichy 
d’aujourd’hui.” “L’Echo de Roanoke” 


recalls the French concession in Shang- 


(Continued on Page 16) 


6 “Novedades Hispanas,” Walton High 
School, New York, N. Y. 

7“La Voz,” Boys High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥. 

S“Rojo y Oro,” James Monroe 
School, New York, N. Y. 

*“Echoes from Afar,” Walton 
School, New York, N. Y. 

10“Ta Petite Revue,” James Monroe High 
School, New York, N. Y. 

11 “Revue Taftienne,” Wm. Howard Taft 
High School, New York, N. Y. 
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Features. of the Month 


Students Baffle Attendance Clerk 
With Stovepipe and Marriage Tales 


Obtaining an admit at the Attend- 
ance Office becomes a gruelling ordeal 
to many of the group of approximately 
275 students who are absent or tardy 
each day. They realize that they must 
sound convincing to Miss Robbins, at- 
tendance clerk, or else face the conse- 
quences. 


Illness holds first place on the list 
of excuse, being claimed by nearly 
three-fourths of the absentees daily. 
“Needed at home” and “out of town” 
run close seconds, each having a sub- 
stantial following. However, Miss Rob- 
bins realizes that any of these ex- 
cuses can and often does cover a mul- 
titude of sins, and woe to the unfor- 
tunate student who is embarrassed by 
having his excuse go uncredited. 


In addition to these time-honored 
excuses, however, Miss Robbins has 
indelibly stamped in her mind a few 
classical pleas for justice that will be 
hard to equal in the future. 


To justify his tardiness, one student 
walked wearily into the Attendance 
Office and presented a note certifying 
that much of his morning had been 
spent holding a stovepipe in place, to 
keep the faulty pipe from depositing 
soot all over the kitchen, while his 
father went to summon aid. 


The most unusual excuse of all, 
however, still stands unchallenged. A 
boy and girl, after one day’s absence, 
strolled up to Miss Robbins and calm- 
ly confronted her with their foolproof 
‘pardon—their marriage license, dated 
the day before. 

Guard and Tackle 
Stockton High School 
Stockton, Calif. 
E-Ctio¢ 
Are You Afraid 
Of Door Handles? 


There are many people in the world 
who suffer from the dread disease of 
phobias. There are many types of 
phobias now known; for example, 
genophobia, or fear of being burned 
on door handles; octophobia, or fear 
of the figure “eight”; optiphobia, or 
fear of eating with the danger of 
getting the hand too close to the face, 
thereby putting out one eye; also 
claustrophobia, hydrophobia, and ac- 
rophobia. Many people who suffer 
from opti-phobia hire paid servants 
to personally feed them; this some- 
times proves difficult if you also have 
nictophobia, or fear of paid servants. 

Many other phobias are also known. 
Take for instance, the phobia which 
prohibits people from sitting down, 


Ten 


for fear that the chair will collapse; 
the fear that the knee will one day 
bend backwards instead of forward; 
and the fear of filling fountain pens 
because the mechanism might sud- 
denly and without explanation reverse. 
This is sometimes the most violent of 


all phobias. 


If you should suffer from any of 
these phobias, may we suggest that 
you drop in at our clinic at any time, 
for an appointment. The clinic is 
open every day except Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. 

South Side Times 
South Side High School 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
a Se 
You'll Be Sorry!! 
Which One, Detention Or Demerits? 


“Aw, Mrs. Moore, it wasn’t my fault. 
The street car wouldn’t pick me up, 
how can I help that?” wails Faye 
Beth Francis. 


“Well, that’s just too bad. Every- 
one seems to have the same excuse. 
When do you want to serve your time, 
this afternoon or in the morning?” 
answers Mrs. Moore, attendance clerk. 


This excuse seems to be the most 
popular one since all the street cars 
aren’t running on time. There are a 
few Austin students that seem to have 
an abundance of tires and gasoline 
coupons. (Black market, no doubt). 
These lucky few can be seen driving 
to and from school, to every social 
gathering and what-have-you. Golly 
Moses, how do they do it, especially 
Sammy Attaguile? He seems to be 
one of the most privileged. 


So every day whether in the morn- 
ing or in the afternoon, students can 
be seen serving their time in Room 
259. Delia Gonzzalez also seems to 
have a lot of pull. She always has 
such a good excuse for being tardy 
(or does she happen to have some- 
thing she can blackmail Mrs. Moore 
with?) that she’s never been in de- 
tention hall yet. Anyone wanting good 
excuses to get out of attending this 
late-scholars class after school may ob- 
tain some exclusive ones from her at 
50 cents apiece. Line forms to the 
rear. 


Mickey (Mouse) Patton and Eddie 
Carter are two that are always late. 
Seems they’re always spending the 
night with each other. But no one 
knows where. They’re always half 
asleep when they get to school. 

Then there’s that 5 ’til 9 crowd 
that gathers at Alta Vista namely Elsa 
Webber, Laura Blanco, Georgia, and 


Lobelia Gutierrez, Faye Francis and 
Frankie Curcio. Seems they all be- 
long to the same labor union. 


Austin Pioneer 
Austin High School 
El Paso, Texas 


a a 
What Will They Wear Next? 


Girls’ fashions are funny! 
stance, 


For in- 
it’s winter time and look at 


Willard gals; no socks, low, round- 
necked blouses, light-weight sweaters! 
Oh, well, maybe those little silver 
anklets keep their legs warm! 


What about jewelry styles? Brace- 
lets by the dozens on their arms— 
silver and turquoise with rings and 
earrings to match. 


Just when you make up your mind 
that the girls are imitating Indians, 
they remind you of cattle by the jingle- 
jangle of their charm-bracelets. The 
more charms the better! And charms 
that move, like coffee grinders, spin- 
ning wheels, machine guns, and wind- 
mills are super! 

Lately, the girls have taken up wear- 
ing their brothers’ sweaters. The big- 
ger and brighter, the better! A while 
back, it was boys’ jeans, jackets, and 
big plaid shirts. What next? Just 
watch what the boys’ wear and you'll 
know the latest fashions for girls. 

Willard Echo 


Willard Jr. High School 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


7 v y 
Ah, Youth! ... 


Well, I finally did it! Last week 
I attended a football game for the 
first time. It was a joyous occasion, 
but I wish someone would teli me 
why everyone was so happy when a 
player got mad and kicked the ball 
out of the field! 

Then the girl standing in back of 
me fainted because her dream man 
was at the bottom of a pile on the 
third white line from the left end. I 
guess the other boys didn’t like him, 
because they all jumped on him again. 
(The girl fainted again.) 

All of the boys wore the same kind 
of suits, but there were two who wore 
white pants and striped shirts. I 
looked for their pictures in my “Pep 
Book” so I could ask them why they 
weren't wearing the right kind of suits, 
but they must have been absent on 
the day the pictures were taken because 
I couldn’t find them anywhere. Oh 
well, they weren’t good players any- 
way. 

In closing, may I ask who this Mr. 
North is, and why does everyone cheer 
for him? 


Polaris 
North High School 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Training the Junior High School 
Newspaper Staff 


LTHOUGH some children seem 

to be born with a natural gift 

for writing, and others with an 
inquisitive “nose for news”, advisers 
agree that they have yet to find the 
reporter born with all the necessary 
gifts and abilities for newspaper work. 
Therefore, a training period is neces- 
sary before a staff member can be 
really useful to a newspaper. 

Responsibility for training the re- 
porter in the technicalities of his job 
usually falls upon the junior high 
school. Many senior high schools 
have no available place in their pro- 
grams for a training class and fre- 
quently bar inexperienced and untrain- 
ed writers from their staffs. The ele- 
mentary school paper is usually a 
magazine, and children in elementary 
schools are not ready for the more 
formal newspaper instruction. 

In Wilkinsburg Junior High School, 
we have, at different times, followed 
two plans of staff training,—the cub 
system and the training class. For 
us the latter is the more satisfactory; 
but other schools may prefer, or be- 
cause of schedule need, the former. 


HE training class is a pre-staff 

group. Pupils who wish to be- 
come reporters join the class to pre- 
pare themselves for staff membership. 
This class, taught by one or the other 
of the advisers of the paper and made 
up usually of seventh and eighth 
graders, spends its time learning the 
rudiments of newspaper writing. 

The class serves a three-fold pur- 
pose,—training in writing, of course; 
introduction to the responsibilities of 
staff membership, and preparation for 
immediate assimilation upon joining 
the staff proper. 

It is uneconomical, of both the ad- 
viser’s and the pupil’s time, to have 
a boy or a girl join the staff because 
he thinks it will be fun and a retreat 
from study periods, and then find tha: 
there is plenty of work with the fun 
and that he is expected to measure 
up to scholastic requirements, to meet 
deadlines, and to satisfy critical stu- 
dent editors. The training class teaches 
him that reporters have to work, even 
though most of them enjoy doing it. 

Also, since the paper is not all work, 
and since any good staff whose morale 
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By MARTINA F. OETTING 


Adviser, The Spotlight 
Wilkinsburg (Pa.) Junior 


is high becomes a close-knit, hard- 
working, happy group, new members 
should be part of that group as 
quickly as possible. Nothing makes 
a new reporter feel more like an out- 
sider than to know nothing of what 
is going on, to have not the slightest 
idea what a beat is or how to go 
about writing his first story. The new 
reporter who comes through the train- 
ing class knows something about the 
job of gathering news; he can write 
a lead; he can “talk their language.” 

At once he is a member of the group. 
That, to an adolescent, is very impor- 
tant. 


N the training class, the novice 

studies the style sheet, not as three 
mimeographed sheets of details which 
he is expected to learn at once and 
apply to his first attempt at a news 
story, but in parts small enough that 
a seventh grader can really under- 
stand and remember. In _ successive 
meetings of the weekly class, different 
items in the style sheet are explained, 
practiced, and put to use in writing 
simple news articles. The details of 
the style sheet become part of the 
trainee’s habits of writing; he auto- 
matically writes names and score as 
specified and places _ identification 
after names. This makes later staff 
membership easier. 


Another important topic for the 
training class is the lead. Pupils 
learn to stop writing everything in 
chronological order and to form a 
lead at the beginning. For twelve- 
year-olds, this takes teaching, review, 
and practice. Near the end of the 
semester, members of this class are 
writing simple news stories for actual 
publication in the school newspaper. 
When his story is published, the 
trainee feels that he has really “ar- 
rived”! 

Chief disadvantage of this training 
plan comes with the delay in getting 
into actual work. Most pupils come 
into full staff membership after one 
semester of training, but a few stay 
in the class a full year. The trainee 
who passes the preparatory class with 
an average of C or better automatically 
becomes a reporter. Enthusiasm for 
the job sometimes cools during the 


High School 


waiting period, and a few good work- 
ers may be lost to the staff. 


7 other plan, the cub system, is 
one of in-service training. With 
that plan, students who wish to be- 
come reporters apply in writing for 
staff positions. The application blanks 
ask for academic-subject grades, 
reasons for wanting to join the staff, 
a write-up of an event, and the sig- 
natures of three teachers. These teach- 
ers, one of whom is the English 
teacher, are contacted privately and 
asked such questions as, “Is the appli- 
cant dependable?”; “Will he complete 
what he begins?”; and others. Boys 
and girls who are accepted come on 
the staff as cubs. They cover beats 
and receive assignments to write 
straight news stories. Advisers and 
editors explain leads, style sheet, ob- 
jectivity in writing, and editorializing 
to them individually as the need for 
explanation arises. A few weeks after 
joining, cubs take a test on the style 
sheet. A second test is given later for 
those who do not do well the first 
time. A cub reporter becomes a full 
member of the staff when he has had 
twelve column inches of his writing 
published, has passed the style sheet 
with C or better, and has satisfied the 
editors and advisers of his dependa- 
bility. On the surface, this method 
of joining the staff sounds the easier, 
but it is really harder for the very 
young pupil to become a useful mem- 
ber this way. Too much is left to 
the initiative and individual study of 
the immature student. 

Members of the art staff in Wilkins- 
burg Junior High join as cubs whether 
there is a training class or not. The 
class is for editorial-staff applicants 
only. Art-staff training consists main- 
ly of instruction in lettering heads and 
practice in illustrating and printing. 
Much of this instruction is given by 
the art editor. Art cubs become staff 
members when six acceptable drawings 
or heads have been published. 

Every school publication must work 
out its own plan of training, but some 
training is really necessary. One of 
the methods outlined above or some 
combination or modification of them 
should be helpful to the junior high 


school newspaper. 
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Teaching the “How” of Creative 


(Continued from Page 5) 


time. One day we write brief expres- 
sions containing similes; another, we 
use alliteration; another, we _ stress 
colors. Gradually the student learns 


that he has something to say and how 
much fun it is to say it—in rhythm. 

“Again it is a matter of reading and 
writing. The boy or girl who says he 
can’t write poetry hasn’t tried. After 
his first self-conscious trials, he may 
develop a great facility and liking for 
a 


Miss Bryce looked at me quizzically, 
“Does it really work?” 

“Well,” I answered, “our poems in 
the Journal have been widely ap- 
proved and re-printed. More poems 
were accepted from our school for the 
National Poetry Association winners 
than almost all the other high schools 
in the state combined. We publish 
poems in our school magazine, the 
Yearling.” 

“Something must work about that 
system,” she said. “Enthusiasm breeds 
results, I guess.” 


S for feature articles, they don’t 

write themselves either,” I added. 
“No magic formula applies here. We 
follow more or less routine steps: 

1. We read chapters from refer- 
ences on the feature article. Then we 
read from school exchanges and make 
scrap-book collections of them, classi- 
fying as to type and approach. 

2. We make lists of topics suitable 
for features, each student contributing 
his original ideas. We stress timeli- 
ness, maybe a feature based on an in- 
cident that occurred in the halls that 
very morning, as well as the feature 
that looks ahead a month or a year. 

3. Then we write brief articles of 
200-300 words, to try to demonstrate 
a certain kind of feature, be it humor- 
ous or informative or patriotic, etc. 

4. We analyze these papers to see 
the human interest touches that make 
some so much better than others and 
try to see the patterns they follow. It 
may be tricks of paragraphing, punc- 
tuation (although we scorn those full 
of the !! and the ???), inverted sen- 
tence order, clever quotations, imagi- 
native digressions, or surprise endings. 

5. We discourage the story that too 
closely copies its predecessor. Certain 
feature topics have been stock-in-trade 
and gray with age since high school 
papers began, whereas the novelty of 
the new never fails. 

6. We usually find that the best- 
read student, the one with an original 
sense of humor, does best the feature 
story (and column as well). 

“That is certainly no original dis- 
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covery, but too often the feature de- 
partment is shunted off on some one 
who cannot handle one of the other 
main departments well. That would 
make any feature section start with a 
double handicap, lack of ability and 
an inferiority complex. 

“Feature stories don’t grow on trees 
but they should make the Tree of 
Journalism flourish, feeding its roots 
by means of a lively feature editor 
who is as responsible for a papet’s 


success as any other one person on a 
staff.” 


Miss Bryce leaned back in her chair, 
exhausted. 

“Short stories, poems, feature stor- 
ies—so these are your ‘creative’ fea- 


tures! Can I ever win any prizes 
with what my students do?” 

“Don’t try,” I urged quickly. 

“Try? What do you mean?” she 
began heatedly. “Are you afraid of 
competition?” 

“I didn’t mean that,” I smilingly 
protested. “We didn’t try for prizes. 
They came to us as a result of what 
we really achieved. I’m sure that if 
you do good work, it will be recog- 
nized. Enter contests, yes. Nothing 
is more valuable than the reports of 
the judges, with their individual criti- 
cisms and suggestions.” 

“Well, you are generous,” she 
thanked me, getting up. “I'll come 
to you again as the semester ad- 
vances.” 

“Please do. And if I have helped 
you at all with these ideas, fine! Maybe 
I'll see you as an All-Columbian win- 
ner some day.” 


Printed Forms Assist Writers 


(Continued from Page 7) 


count. Small lines midway between 
the heavy lines aid in the half unit 
count so the writer can readily tell if 
the headline is too long or too short. 
He does not have to go back and 
count out his head; the unit count 
shows at the top of each vertical line. 
Headline Copy Sheet 


oe Rom eae 


Seyler 


ene Pa r 


ee ‘ a 


| me 


These lines are printed in red so they 
won’t be confused with the pencilled 
letters. By drawing a heavy line down 
the line of the maximum unit count, 
the writer can readily see if he is run- 
ning short or too long. The picas, 
type, points, case and kind are given, 
as well as the writer, page and page 
editor, for the printer’s information. 


emt aid to the printer and 
to us has been the headline en- 
velope in which the headline sheets 
are placed. In this way the heads are 
kept together, and are, therefore, eas- 
ier to handle and check. Each page 
editor places his written heads in his 
envelope and fills in the information 
issue date, issue number, number of 
heads enclosed and his class schedule 
(in case a head should not fit). The 
boys setting the heads pin or paste 
proofs on the headline sheets, put 
them back in the envelope and return 
to the page editor. This eliminates 
all kinds of confusion, and inciden- 


tally, it makes it very easy for the ad- 
viser to check back on any mistakes. 

All the discussion so far has dealt 
with the news heads, but a great deal 
of time is put in on feature heads, edi- 
torial heads, and what we call “freak” 
heads. Our feature heads were, at 
first, considered to be top-heavy, but 
by shortening the first line the desired 
effect was accomplished. This head 
has a 24-point all cap first line and 
two lines of 18-point italic. The pur- 
pose is to arouse curiosity, not to ex- 
plain. The following head, for ex- 
ample, does not give away the punch 
line at the end of the feature: 


POOR 
Articulation Results 


In Confused Boy 


Editorials, set in 19-pica columns, 
carry a single 24-point c. and le. line 
head. Here we try to avoid the 
preachy-type head; in fact, we go out 
of our way to get attention and in- 
terest. “They’re in Cans” was used 
for an editorial on lunch-hour movies. 
Far-fetched, maybe, the fact that the 
films are packed in cans, but more read- 
ers got into the editorial than would 
have with a “Back Lunch Hour Danc- 
ing” head. 

We must study type carefully to 
recognize wrong font letters. We drill 
on punctuation and insist on the con- 
stant use of the dictionary and books 
of synonyms. We are always experi- 
menting and trying for new effects. 
For headline writing is an exacting 
art; it requires system and planning. 
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Revised Typography Gains Honors 


OR many years our Torch had 

been the usual high school news- 

paper. By that I mean it had 
been edited by a group of students 
to whom it had been an interesting 
extra-curricular activity. Our chool 
enrollment, with slight variations, is 
about 550. Each year approximately 
twenty-five students elect the one-se- 
mester coure in journalism, open to 
juniors and eniors. At the close of 
the semester students who have shown 
interest and ability become reporters. 
From these reporters the staff for the 
following year, composed thus of sen- 
iors only, is chosen. 

Sometime I hoped to find a few 
students to whom the Torch would 
be, as it had become to me, not an 
activity but an all-absorbing interest. 
That time came. Into my journalism 
class came two talented boys, both of 
whom were looking forward to jour- 
nalism as a career. They were willing 
and eager to give whatever was neces- 
sary of themselves and their time to 
make the paper better than it had ever 
been before. All-Columbian and All- 


American—these were their goals. 


OR a number of years our paper 

had used the same body and 
headline type, with little change in the 
general make-up. Headlines had been 
counted loosely. We had used too 
many one-column heads. Subheads 
were conspicuous by their absence. 
Our front page did not say, “Come 
and read me.” 

The Torch needed a new dress. I 
felt it was my duty as adviser to seek 
the material from which that new 
dress could be made. The realization 
of weakness is the beginning of wis- 
dom. 

Accordingly I spent a summer at 
the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, studying ty- 
pography and make-up under Dr. Al- 
bert A. Sutton. This study gave me 
an entirely new conception of an ad- 
viser’s need for a knowledge of type 
families, type harmony, and purposes 
served by varying kinds of type. Dur- 
ing the six weeks, at my request, Dr. 
Sutton analyzed critically several is- 
sues of The Torch, pointing out the 
errors we were making typographi- 
cally. 

Upon my return home I sought a 
conference with our printer. As a re- 
sult of this conference we decided to 
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Adviser, Bexley High Torch 
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replace the No. 2 Caslon which we 
had been using as the body type with 
the newer, more readable Excelsior. 
This change, alone, gave our paper 
its first uplift. 

After the first issue in September, 
1943, one of our readers exclaimed, 
“Oh, what nice type. It’s so much 


In September, 1938, without any 
warning or journalistic training, Miss 
Geist took over the advisership of her 
paper. A graduate of Western College, 
Oxford, Ohio, she has studied at the 
University of California, a Los Angeles 
commercial college, and Ohio State 
University, from which she has her 
master’s degree in sociology and psy- 
chology. In addition, she has taken 
summer courses in journalism at North- 
western University. 


bigger than last year’s.” As a matter 
of fact, of course, it is the same size— 
eight point. Yet our reader was right 
in that it looks so much larger and 
is therefore so much easier on the 
eyes. We retained Vogue for our 
headlines since Vogue and Excelsior 
harmonize well. 

We planned to attain variation 
through the use of bold face, italics, 
and boxed heads rather than through 
the addition to our headline schedule 
of another family of type. I find it 
is easier for a high school staff to 
avoid a patch-work effect if they use 
only one family for heads. Recently 
as an experiment we used Railroad 
Gothic for a four-column head on the 
sports page. We were not too well 
pleased with the effect. 


8 pei next problem, after having 
selected our type, was a new 
headline schedule. With the help of 
our printer we set up a_ tentative 
schedule for the first issue. With this 
as a basis we made a special effort to 
count our heads very accurately and 
to observe the rules for headline 
writing. We had been using a rather 
hit-and-miss combination of flush-left 
and drop line heads. With this issue 
we eliminated the drop-line heads. We 
saw an improvement immediately due 
to the more accurate count and to the 
consistent use of a single kind of head. 

The first paper to appear in Septem- 
ber, when the staff is inexperienced, 


always leaves much to be desired. The 
week following publication the editor, 
associate editor, and news editor—in 
our organization these are the head- 
line writers—and I studied the paper 
carefully. Heads that did not please 
were re-written just for practice. By 
the time the next issue was out we had 
a fairly workable head schedule laid 
out. It was far from perfect and still 
is. But it has been a move in the 
right direction. 

Then we secured newspapers from 
all over the country, studying them 
for make-up. When we found an ef- 
fect that was particularly pleasing we 
analyzed it to learn what it was that 
pleased. We did the same with those 
that did not please. In this way we 
built up certain principles of make-up 
which we used each issue. Ours is a 
paste-up dummy. Before each issue 
the editor and associate planned the 
layout, drawing their dummy on the 
board, trying various locations for the 
cuts and stories until they were sat- 
isfied they had found the make-up 
best suited to display the copy for 
that issue to the best advantage. By 
the time we had received the galleys 
from the printer, their ground work 
had been completed and they were 
ready to begin the actual cutting and 
pasting and headline writing. 


E read whatever we could find 

on the subject that was so vital 

to all of us. The hours I had spent 

in Deering library at Northwestern 

proved of value here. While we were 

unable to obtain many of these refer- 

ences, the notes I had taken were 

turned over to my staff. Many of the 

questions which came up were answer- 
ed in this way. 

After each issue the editor and as- 
sociate editor and I met and tore the 
paper to shreds, figuratively. We dis- 
cussed each story, each head, the plac- 
ing of stories on the pages, the size 
of type used for each head. Mistakes 
not always too evident to us in the 
dummy stood out clearly in the com- 
pleted product. We learned not to 
repeat these mistakes in thte next issue. 
I believe this critical analysis was of 
great benefit. I realize that it is not 
always possible to find a staff willing 
to take the amount of time which 
such a study requires. 

Through experience and a study of 
the dailies my editors learned what 
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size of type should be used in each 
head. We made many mistakes. Hind- 
sight often proved better than fore- 
sight. But gradually in the boys’ 
minds patterns for each issue were 
formed and indicating the proper size 
of type for a head at a given place 
on the page and for the importance 
of the story became more or less rou- 
tine. 

Captions and cut-lines and sub- 
heads, in which our paper had been 
deficient the year before, became a 
definite part of our thinking. 

There were and still are times when 
we are puzzled. Then we turn to our 
printer. Mr. Joe Otto, composing 


room foreman of the Heer Printing 
Company, has been the Torch’s good 
friend. Busy as a foreman is in a 
large printing establishment in these 
days of manpower shortage and in- 
creased demands for printing, Joe, 
as he is affectionately known to each 
succeeding staff, is never too busy to 
stop and make a suggestion. 

The endless hours of time and 
thought which a gifted editor and his 
loyal associate were willing to give to 
the success of this paper, their willing- 
ness to write, re-write, and write again, 
were rewarded when the 1943-44 
Torch won All-Columbian and All- 


American honors. 


Novel Advertising Arrangement 


(Continued from Page 3) 


want to use and clip the whole thing 
to the order.” 


The students listen gravely with only 
a hint of a twinkle in the glance they 
cast at the one of their own number 
who told them exactly that the day 
before. After the conference is over 
we linger long enough for me to ask, 
“Any questions? Are you ready to 
take it away?” 


T this point in the routine a 

couple of weeks ago, one girl 
looked at the T-square and asked, 
“How can you measure with a ruler 
that has no numbers on it?” Another 
promptly explained that the marks in- 
dicate column width and that, after 
all, one doesn’t work with fractions 
thereof. We all grinned at the ques- 
tioner, but we didn’t laugh at her. The 
spirit of the whole set-up is one of 
helping the other fellow, and no ques- 
tion is too little to deserve a satisfac- 
tory answer. 


“We’re busy down here,” says Mr. 
Siddens, “but never too busy to help 
you when you need it. We'd rather 
answer a question than have you do it 
wrong.” Next in authority after him 
is a girl who was herself ad manager 
of the Gusher three or four semesters 
ago. She keeps a competent and sym- 
pathetic eye on things, so I go back to 
the classroom and 20,000 words of 
straight copy for each issue with the 
ad crop “laid by” for a semester. 

To be sure I now and then ask, 
“How are the ads coming?” The 
answer is consistently, “Just fine!” or 
“They’re all in.” I see them only on 
page proof or in print, and seldom 
have any suggestions to offer. I am 
not surprised that after a semester on 
the ad staff, a good many of my stu- 
dents know more about advertising 
than their teacher. 
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HAT’S not to say that the ma- 

chinery doesn’t take an occasional 
bit of oiling. I remember once when 
the superintendent of the composing 
room (a man who’s been god-father 
to the Gusher for 18 years) called me 
aside to make a complaint. It seems 
that the ad manager, excellent in other 
respects, had followed some ad copy 
back to the composing room and there 
encountered a good-looking young 
make-up man called “Shirt” from the 
fact that he never wore one. She lin- 
gered for a chat, to the evident pleas- 
ure of both. There had been several 
repetitions of the incident, and the su- 
perintendent wanted to know if I 
would explain to the girl that she was 
keeping the young man from his work. 
Indeed I would and did. She was 
much embarrassed, and there were no 
subsequent complaints. 


With ads selling as easily as they 
have for us the past two years, the 
staff sometimes takes on extra work 
just for fun. One group staged a 
Christmas assembly program that peo- 
ple still mention fifteen months later. 
It was a fashion-gift show with origi- 
nal script, and for it our clients lent 
us merchandise ranging from chil- 
dren’s toys and a bandana handker- 
chief to a fox fur jacket and a three- 
carat diamond ring. 


_ it’s neither the 100 per cent 


circulation nor the “life of Riley” 


for the sponsor which most thoroughly 


justifies our ad plan in my mind. It’s 
not even our All-Columbian Honors 
in Advertising, though we’re duly 
proud of that. It’s rather the fact 
that the professional atmosphere—the 
rubbing shoulders with real journalists, 
the handling of the bona fide tools of 
the trade—gives the work of our staff 
a validity I do not believe it could 
ever achieve in purely academic sur- 


roundings. Those kids aren’t playing 
house; they’re keeping house! 

I think this fact largely explains the 
high ratings our paper gets; the fact 
that a critic now and then comments, 
“Your ads have a professional air.” 
Though most of the merchandise ad- 
vertised is suitable for teen age pur- 
chasers (See the interminable proces- 
sion of skirt and sweater ads!), the 
copy is dignified enough for the adult 
readers of the evening paper. 


Ask students how they like working 
on the staff and they'll probably say, 
“Gee, it’s a lotta fun!” But that in- 
adequately covers the look on their 
faces at the “kick-off” meeting for the 
senior issue. It’s held at the Times 
office on a Tuesday evening since that’s 
the day Publisher C. E. Palmer is in 
town. They’re there early since I cau- 
tion them that to be late for an ap- 
pointment with a man like Mr. Palmer 
is well, don’t be late! I’m there, 
Mr. Siddens is there, Mr. Estes, the 
auditor, may drop in, and Mr. Palmer 
is there! He has newspapers in four 
other Arkansas towns, a radio station, 
an advertising service, is chairman of 
the South Arkansas Planning Board, 
member of this committee and that. 
But this one evening he meets with 
the Gusher staff, shakes hands cor- 
dially, beams on everybody. We talk 
about goals and quotas and mention 
the possibility of bonuses. I watch 
the kids’ faces and they aren’t like 
high school faces at all. Those are 
often courteous and attentive, but 
these are more. Perhaps purposeful, 
or confident, or maybe just respons- 
ible. Every one of those kids seems 
to grow an inch during that confer- 
ence with Mr. Palmer. 

The real reason I wouldn’t trade 
the Gusher’s ad scheme for a hose 
factory and a stockpile of nylon is that 
students get something I don’t think I 
could give them alone. I taught a 
double handful of high school subjects 
before I was proselyted into journal- 
ism, but no one among them seemed 
to bridge the gap between school and 
reality to the extent that Gusher ad 
staff membership does. 

I realize that a significant factor in 
our happy situation is the attitude of 
Mr. Palmer and his employees; that 
without a publisher willing to give the 
plan a try, it could never even be set 
up. Right now, however, with every 
newspaper office in the land _ short- 
handed, ought to be the psychological 
moment for you to point out that such 
a scheme not only pays off immediate- 
ly in hard-to-get help but promises fu- 
ture dividends in recruits to the*pro- 
fession. If a plan similar to ours is 
at all feasible in your situation, try it! 
We think you won’t be sorry. 
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Training Plus Personality Wins 
All-Columbian Award 


By ROSEHELEN HAUER 


E did receive All-Columbian 

Honors for Sports Stories in 

last year’s CSPA contest. Hon- 
ors are the result of training and 
method plus the personality of the in- 
dividual. Our sports department is 
somewhat unique in that I do not 
train them so much in sports as in 
news and personality. One of my 
first sports editors taught me that. 
He said, “Miss Hauer, I find that a 
reporter cannot handle sports well un- 
til he can handle news well.” It is 
the news training—knowing what the 
public wants and how to give it—that 
is the foundation of all departments 
and certainly of the sports depart- 
ment. 

I train the whole class of news- 
writers for a semester chiefly in news: 
I put them through a rigid practice 
period of writing news leads until they 
can evaluate the facts so as to know 
what to play up. It is this choosing 
and evaluating that carries over in the 
choosing and evaluating of all types 
of stories and in the placing of those 
stories in their relatively important 
positions on the pages. 

I have found that even the brilliant 
honor ten students coming in from 
junior high schools take six to eight 
weeks practice on leads alone before 
they write well. Each story with its 
jumble of facts presents its own prob- 
lem; what should be played up and 
how? The chore is to make the first 
six or eight words tell the story and 
still waste no words to get to the 
feature played up. 


pe might say why not let those 


interested in sports stories do 


sports right away. We have tried that 
and found, as the sports editor says, 
“I guess they won’t be ready until 
they know news, the foundation of 
sports stories. The sports jargon comes 
much more easily, and it sems that, 


with news development thorough 
enough, the sports reporters are less 
inclined to use excessive and chea 
slang. They can word the news with 
a punch that speaks for itself without 
resort to slang. Of course they ac- 
quire the dignified accepted sports 
terms as they would the correct terms 
for a good news story on any field. 
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Adviser, The Washington Scroll 


Washington High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Assistant director for nine years and 
director for twelve more years, Miss 
well-qualified to speak on 
methods of training school journalists. 

Although she has had no formal 
training in journalism, she is a grad- 
uate of the University of Wisconsin 
and has attended summer terms at both 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
England. 

She was chairman of the National 
Scholastic Press Association Convention 
in Milwaukee, 1935, in which year she 
was president of the Wisconsin State 
Press Association. 


Hauer is 


After I have taught news and news, 
for leads and pyramiding, the sports 
editor comes in to talk to the class 
on the few differences in the sports 
and news stories and explains from 
his angle the relation of what they 
have received on news and what they 
will use in the sports field. We do let 
the newswriters try reporting stories, 
but they too come back to say, “I 
guess I had better wait to learn the 
news value of facts first.” 

I have found that after a thorough 
training on what not to put in the 
lead, they are very adept at pyramid- 
ing facts in the body because they 
have been evaluating for so very long. 


F course, all the while, they are 

learning to get variety in these 
leads, variety in everything. Variety 
is so very important in the body when 
reporting material that needs verbs, 
real action verbs without repetition. 
Then, too, they are ready to realize 
how much reporter comment may go 
into sports stories and how different 
sports news stories and feature stories 
are. 

Second in importance in training a 
staff of sports writers and editors is 
the training of the personality for ex- 
cellent sportsmanship, fair-play, tact 
in handling coaches, players, readers, 
and in alertness to all the mannerisms 
of coaches, players, and points in 
sports events. We have had captains 
of teams, players, et cetera, as sports 
editors—of course not reporting on 
their own teams or games—but we 


have had super excellent editors and 
reporters in non participants-intelligent 
spectators. 

e do not have time for much 
study of typography in the newswrit- 
ing class. We do have a talk or two 
on it, but we have found that the 
cubs are not ready for much. That 
is taken care of when they work on 
the staff. Our procedure at the staff 
meetings trains them. Each editor ex- 
plains his makeup, giving reasons for 
what he did, answering any questions. 
In a few weeks the entire staff under- 
stands the fundamentals of page make- 
up for the different pages. 


FTER these fundamentals are ac- 
quired, I leave the page to the 
sports boys. I pay very little atten- 
tion until the page comes out. They 
go to their events or send reporters 
and since many major events are week- 
end they have their reporters bring 
copy to their homes Saturday; then 
the editors edit and send it to the 
printer. As to assignments, I shall 
quote our present editor, who was 
trained by his predecessor who was 
the sports editor of 1944 when we made 
our All-Columbian: “We do not give 
any cub a certain beat, but let them 
all gain a well-rounded knowledge of 
sports by covering all of them and 
having their stories checked for them 
even though they have been covered 
by a senior reporter. If a beginner 
is not too well acquainted with a 
sport, we send him with a senior re- 
porter, a mature reporter, or a begin- 
ner who knows that sport well. Be- 
cause Our paper does not come out 
right after a follow-up is written and 
the students usually know the scores, 
we try to report some of the things 
that are not so well known so as to 
try to carry a better story for the stu- 
dents than the local daily papers do. 
“Our three primary sports—football 
in fall; basketball in winter; and track 
in spring get the biggest dope and fol- 
low-up stories but we do give much 
space and publicity to minor sports 
and to girls’ sports. 
“We watch the placing of the stories, 
use display devices as open and closed 
boxes, standard heads, two-column 


heads below the fold to balance and 
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brighten things up, watch subheading, 
et cetera, get courtesy cuts from local 
paper or action shots by our staff pho- 
tographer. 

“Our boys must get acquainted with 
their coaches and the players.” 

We know that much of our success 
is due to the journalism-conscious and 
cooperative athletic director and 
coaches and a perfectly journalistically 
minded principal, who does all he can 
to make reporting interesting and easy. 

The method of having the editor 
train his successor all during the last 
semester contributes much, I think, be- 


cause we never are without someone 
who can step right into the editorship 
if necessary. Then, too, each outgoing 
editor leaves what we call a “future 
book” to his successor, a book of ad- 
vice to him on everything from get- 
ting news from the proper sources 
through the typography. 

We always have very fine boys who 
take the training from me as director 
and from their predecessors and study 
constantly for improvement of phases 
of their department—so it is training 
plus personality that does it. 


Foreign Language Publications 


(Continued from Page 9) 


hai and “Marianne” '* pays tribute to 
China in a poem entitled “Yang-tse- 
Kiang.” 

Personal opinion also finds serious 
outlet in editorials and feature articles. 
“L’Etincelle” 1* devotes two pages to 
“La Suisse: la plus grande et la plus 
petite des democraties.” “Lisons” ™* 
reviews Benjamin Franklin’s services 
to France. The optimism of youth 
characterizes the editorial of “La Re- 
vue Francaise” '!° which begins: “Cher 
Lecteur.” In “Las Noticias” the values 
of compulsory military drill are 
weighed and “Rojo Oro” discusses 
“La Carta del Atlantico.” Keeping 
abreast with the expanding interest in 
language study the last named publi- 
cation carried, in a recent issue, “A 


Pagina Portuguesa de Vermelho e 
Ouro.” 


INCE reading and writing are 

based upon human interest the 
foreign language student press has its 
share of stories, poems, book reviews 
and even fantasy witten in the foreign 
idiom. The tale an “Indianer Jugend” 
can be read in German in “Klub und 
Klasse.” 1° A regular column of “La 
Page Ouverte”'® A regular column 
of “La Page Ouverte”™* entitled “La 
Mode et la Femme” caters to feminine 
foibles. This same newspaper differs 
somewhat from other foreign language 
papers in that it mirrors every aspect 


12 “Marianne,” Hunter College High School, 
New York, N. Y. 

13 “L’Etincelle,”’ Forest Hills High School, 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 

14 “Lisons,”’ Scott High School, North Brad- 
dock, Pa. 

15“La Revue Francaise,” Evander Childs 
High School, New York, N. Y. 

16 “Klub und Klasse,’”’ Hunter College High 
School, New York, N. Y. 

17 “La Page Ouverte,” Crosby High School, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
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of school life in its pages—clubs, 
sports, school honors, senior activities, 
community enterprises. By turning to 
the last page of almost any publication 
the English crossword puzzle fan will 
find “Rompecabezzas,” “Mots croises” 
or “Kreuzwortratsel.” 


Two publications are in a class by 
themselves. One, a magazine, repre- 
sents the experiment of a large New 
York City high school in coordinating 
the efforts of its four modern language 
departments by publishing one poly- 
glot magazine under the English title, 
“Echoes from Afar.” 

The other publication, a newspaper, 
is the result of the coordinated efforts 
of the fifty-two academic high schools 
in New York City and all the junior 
high schools. The paper is called the 
“French-American Student.” '* It is 
an all-star publication with a staff com- 
posed of representatives from the five 
boroughs of the city. It prints news 
of the French clubs organized in the 
city schools as well as articles of gen- 
eral interest to all students of French 
and interviews with prominent French 
celebrities in the United States. Spons- 
ored by the Metropolitan Chapter of 
the American Association of Teachers 
of French, the “French-American Stu- 
dent” has attained a nation-wide cir- 
culation of more than 23,000 copies. 

The publications of the foreign lan- 
guage student press cannot all be 
counted upon to appear at regular in- 
tervals. Several representatives can 
point to a long and enviable record 
of high standards and regular editions 
at stated times. “La Voz” and “Le 
Petit Canard,” '® for example, made 


18 “French-American Student,” S. Pred., Di- 
rector, Forest Hills High School, Forest 
Hills, N. Y. 

19 “Le Petit Canard,” De Witt Clinton High 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Some Meetings Held 
Although the recent ODT ban on 


meetings has cut into the number of 
school press regional meetings, several 
groups have been able to meet. 

Sponsored by the School of Jour- 
nalism of Montana University, the 
schools of the western district of the 
Montana Interscholastic Editorial As- 
sociation met Saturday, February 24. 
A poll of members had indicated a 
preference for a February meeting. 
Last year a similar meeting attracted 
110 delegates from 16 schools. Konah 
High School was host to the afternoon 
session, following meetings in univer- 
sity buildings in the morning. 

* ok x 

The Massachusetts High School 
Principals’ Association sponsored a 
yearbook conference, Saturday, Jan- 
uary 27, restricted to teachers and 
principals, at Northeastern University. 
Advisers discussed problems of finance 
in schools of various sizes, together 
with the matters of general contents 
and mechanical considerations involv- 
ing printing and engraving. 

x * x 

Using a small printing outfit pur- 
chased from a high school student for 
$2, two Sapulpa, Okla., boys have en- 
tered the newspaper game. They have 
started a miniature weekly 4-page pa- 
per, with page size of 3'% by 7 inches. 
Donald Cole, 10, is editor, and’ Gene 
Carson, 9, is assistant editor. 

Known as the Weekly Times, it sells 
for 2 cents a copy. The first issue, 
published in October, sold 50 copies. 
All of the material is hand-set. 

The weekly carries news items con- 
cerning pupils and teachers at Wood- 
lawn school, an assortment of jokes 
and a serial story entitled “The Polka 
Dot Dog.” All news matter is origi- 
nal except the jokes and serial. 


their first appearance twenty-three 
years ago. “Le Courrier” and “Mari- 
anne” have both passed their tenth 
year. The latter, a magazine, has been 
outstanding in creative output. More- 
over, to encourage beginning students 
of French, both as contributors and 
readers, it sets aside a special section 
called “Mariannette.” A few other 
publications encourage beginners by 
including, in every issue, articles writ- 
ten in the vernacular. 

However, the fact that some pub- 
lications appear only intermittently 
is no discredit. Rather it is an in- 
dication that they are the products 
of a certain linguistic exuberance 
which yields sporadic blooms. The 
sage language teacher will cultivate 
this natural blossoming with loving 
care. 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these 
pins as rewards for their staffs on the satisfactory 
performance of their work. 


Editors and staff members must secure the en- 
dorsement of their Advisers before these pins can 


be forwarded. 
eee 


The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver 
base because of war regulations and will be avail- 
able as long as the present supply lasts. 


Seventy-five cents to members 


Write to the CSPA Office 


Order Now! 


Convention by Mail 


There Is 
No Convention This Year 
But 


You can keep abreast of the latest developments 
in all phases of school press work by having one 


or more copies for the use of your staff. 


100 Pages Price $1.00 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall New York 27, N. Y. 


C.S.P.A. “Aids” Pay Big Dividends 


Subscription to The School Press Review @ . 


Subscriptions—Club Rate @ 

(Five or More to One Address) 
Copies of Official Style Book @ . 

(10% discount on orders of 30 or more) 
Copies of Proofreaders’ Cards @ . 
Critical Service @ .. 
Primer of School Stnsmmnee Teshaique @ 
Primer of School Magazine Technique @ 
CSPA Membership Pins—Charms @ 
Electro of Membership Seal @ .. 
Stencil of Membership Seal @ 
CSPA Membership Plaque @ 
Primer for Duplicated Publications @ . 
“Victory Corps” Mats @ . 
Bibliography for Student Publications @. 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 


$2.00 
$1.25 


. $ 1S [25] 


$ .05 (6 for $ .25) 
- $1.50 

$ 35 [50c] 

$ 35 [50c] 

. $ 75 

$50 


, $ 35 [50c] 
$ .10 (3 for $ .25) 


New York 27, N. Y. 





Now on Sale! 
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JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 


A Comprehensive Outlina Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Egucational Levels 


Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic Prgss Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 


Each of the 26 Units of this Syllabus was weitten by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
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